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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN INEBRIATE. 


. « « « Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur.*¥—HoRAcrE. 


Me Exrrorn—In your paper of September 25, 
is a communication from a “ New England Yeo- 
man,” lamenting and deprecating the late and 
alarming increase of that direful pestilence, 
dissipation, from the consumption of ardent spir- 
iis. ‘This monster not only “ lurketh in dark- 
ness,” but “ wasteth at noon day.” He resem- 
bles Virgil’s monster— 

Monstrum horrendum informe ingens cui lumen ad- 

emptum,t 
for he must be blind indeed, who sees not the 
awful gulf into which he who is addicied to ar- 
dent spirits, is plunging. 

All classes seem infected with the disease.— 
Were the poorest, the most ignorant, and hum- 
blest portion of society the only one that in- 
dulges in vile potations of fetid rum, gin, and 
whiskey, the evil would be neither remediless, 
nor deplorable. There would be a redeeming 
spirit in the most industrious, virtuous, and really 
solid part of the community,—our yeomanry. 
But ales! we look in vain, even to them, for 
hope and consolation. “ ‘The whole head is sick, 
the whole heart is faint.” 

Your correspondent adduces a number of in- 
stances which have fallen under his observation. 
I beg leave to add one, not less striking than 
any which he has exhibited. 

The character to which I allude, permit me 
to introduce to your attention, for the sake of 
delicacy towards the feelings of his respectable 
connexions, under the name of Jack Jovial. 

Jack was a class-mate and particular friend of 
mine lege ; and was graduated about 20 
ye ago. When in college, he was distin- 


“guished by the amenity and gracefulness of his 


manners, possessing a form that would not have 
disgraced the chisel of Phidias. No one could 
surpass him in the accomplishments of the ball- 
room. Terpsichore herself would have yielded 
place to him, in passing through the intricate 
mazes of the contra dance. Music too was his 
delight. He could equal the animating hilarity 
of the morning lark, or the plaintive melody of 
the ev@ning nightingale. 

I used often to warh him against indulging too 
much in these, as I termed them, frivolous a- 
musements. His reply would uniformly be—- 
Tom, you and I, though agreeing on most other 
subjects, differ in this. You consider them a 
snare,—an allurement to every species of dissi- 
pation. I consider them the “ mint, aniseed, 
and cummin.” Yet while we “neglect not the 
weightier matters of the law,” we should not 
omit tything these. 

The contest usually ended, by his sportingly 
alluding to my puritanical, or as he was pleased 
to call it, my Methodistical principles. 





“Change the name, and the story will apply to thee. 
_t A huge, horrid, and shapeless mongier, deprived of 


iglat- a 





On commencement day, we separated. He} 


emigrated to.a distant part of the state of New 
York, and engaged in the practice of the law. 
I heard nothing of him after that, until a few 
days since, when he calied on me. No longer, 
however, that sprightly, all-cheering companion 
he was formerly. In the language of Aneas, | 
might have exclaimed, 


Hei mihi qualis erat quantum mutatis ab illo 
Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achillei.* 


In fact, the beantiful and indescribablv delicate 
form of an Apollo Belvidere, was changed into 
a mass of bloated corruption. For the firm but 
clastic step, the bounding leap, were substituted 
the languid, reeling, tottering gait;—for the 
brilliancy of two star-like eyes, appéared a cou- 
ple of death-like sockets, not unexpressive, but 
void of animation. All, by which Jack could 
now be recognized, were the fragments of a few 
gestures. His head had a peculiar propensity of 
inclining toward the right, when he would be- 
speak attention; and his right hand obliquely 
extended when he would enforce an argument. 
By these peculiarities he was at last identified. 

*“ | am not surprised,” said he, “ at the diffi- 
culty youexperience in recollecting me. | feel 
that I am altered, in fact completely changed.” 
He subsequently gave me the following sketch 
of his life. 


My inveterate habits increased, and with 
| drinking 1 soon found, generally, connected, its 
bosom companion—camina. You will now cer- 
tainly consider me on the high road to ruin.— 
'My progress on this road was rapid; I soon 
| found myself, without friends, without fortune, 
and without reputation. When a man encoup- 
| ters the scoffs and sneers of the world, provided 
he enjoy self-esteem, there ishope, But when 
| one despises himself, he must be despicable in- 
'deed. Alas! this soon became my situation. I 
sunk deeper and deeper in the mire, till I found 
my situation desperate. I was lost, I was un- 
done. I had travelled down from the sprightly, 
| sparkling champagne and rosy claret, to poor, 
pale-faced, squalid New England rum. 

You now undoubtedly have a desire to know 
my feelings, if | had any. They were a com- 
pound of remorse and shame. I have often look- 
ed on the past with most poignant regret,—the 
presert with disgust—and the future with heart- 
rending terror! Butall my exertions to return 
to my former state were in vain. I found, too 
late, that the first glass always created a desire 
for the second, and that for the third, and thus 
they progressed in a geometrical ratio. I feel 
that I am borne down an awful stream, without 
the least power to stem the torrent, which will 
shortly hurry me into the vast, the boundless 
|ocean—eternity! How dreadful the thought ! 





“ You well remember on our parting at the} My situation is precisely that of the poor bird, 


University, you mildly cautioned me against in- 


| when fascinated; she reluctantly and ander the 


dulging in the fine arts, and as you termed them| greatest agony, yet voluntarily, walks into the 
the elegant accomplishments. © You feared they | jaws of the devouring serpent. 


would lead me gently down the vale of poverty, | 


When I began to indulge freely with the cup, 


and ultimately leave me in the marsh of mtisery.| | experienced a transient pleasure from the ex- 


Your prediction, as | may now justly consider 
it, has been painfolly verified. 

Afier qualifying myself for the business of an 
attorney, by assiduously performing the duties of 
a clerk in the office of an eminent counsellor, 
I repaired to the western part of New York, 
full of hope and full of glee, as I always was,— 
in order, to speak in vulgaf language, to set up 
for myself. 

There | found a jealousy existing against 
what were called new comers. 1 had difficulties 
to encounter. But in the ardour of youth | 
doubted not my power to overcome them. I 
determined to associate with all classes, and 
render myself popular, by an accommodating 
spirit. 1 could sing a good song, tella plausible 
story, make a graceful bow, and gallant a lady, 
so as to excite the envy ofall surrounding beanx. 

Here my misfortunes began. In order to ap- 
pear complaisant and make a show, it was ne- 
cessary to drink freely of wine, brandy & whis- 
key, according to the company into which I had 
fallen. At first these were rather offensive.— 
They became however gradually tolerable ; and 
at last necessary to my happiness. You will 
readily conceive, that my professional business 
was not greatly benefitted by this practice. Yet 
i was not anemployed, and in the social glass | 
found consolation for the loss of more profitable 
engagements. [t is a lamentable fact, that many 
drink for employment ! 





* Unlike that Hector who returned from toils 


citement of the system, and consequent flow of 
animal spirits ; resulting in greater brilliancy of 
imagination and delicacy of fancy. You, Tom, 
on the morning that succeeded a late frolic, have 
experienced a severe head ache, nausea, loss of 
appetite, and a total inability to enjoy any ra- 
tional pleasure during the day. Your sufferings 
were pleasure itself, compared with my feelings 
on many occasions, since I have arrived to what 
1 must acknowledge to be sottishness or idiocy. 

Dranghts of ardent spirits have long ceased 
to exhilirate. They merely confuse, stupify, 
and ultimately deaden, or rather destroy every 
faculty of both soul and body. I am a lamenta- 
ble instance of their fatal effeets. I have un- 
successfully doubled and redoubled the dose.— 
The loss of memory was the first intimation that 
[ received of the inroads they had committed on 
my system. ‘Then followed languor in the ex- 
tremities, and rheumatic pains in the back and 
shoulders... Often have I been mortified, being 
remindegien engagement, made the preced- 
ing day, WMich I had entirely forgotten. Often 
too have I failed to accomplish some important 
purpose, from universal debility. 

These are, however, tolerable evils, compar- 
ed with the horrid sensations that an intemper- 
ate man experiences through the night. After 
steeping, nay seething every faculty through the 
day, the slightest noise is alarming,—and the 
shadow of danger terrific. Imagination creates 
a thousand frightful forms, and fancy decorates 





Of war triumphant ia Acian spoils.—Drxpen. 
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them horribly. | awake fatigued, nay exhausted. 
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Not only the “ grasshopper is a burden,” even 

a feather is oppressive. Yea, the kind caress of 
my sweet little child is an Herculean task to re-' 
ciprocate. This reminds me of what I had for- 

got to mention,—that during my mad career re-| 
course was had to matrimony, as a dernier re- 

sort for effecting reformation, But, I must ac- 

knowledge, without success. I supposed the. 
delights of the domestic fireside would be more 

alluring than the boisterous mirth of a tavern ; | 
and that the smiles of a virtuous and amiable 

wife would overmatch the enticements of the 

cup. But alas! Tom, inveterate habits are as” 
adhesive as our skins, and lasting as our lives. | 
In the language of Virgil, 


Facile est decensus Averni 

. . « sed revocare gradum est.* 
Few inebriates, you may depend on it, are won| 
by the chaste and delicate deportment of an a- 
miable wife, from the fascinations of Circe or 
the Syrens. The stain is too deep to be oblite- 
rated by milk and honey. It requires somethiog 
more caustic. I certainly found it so. 

When [| have sometimes turned down glass 
after glass of the liquid fire, | have caught my 
wife in tears, though she endeavoured to con- 
ceal them. This has sometimes excited in me 
a momentary pang, But a little more of the 
Lethean water has always stifled it, and I could 
say, “ Richard ’s himself again.” My dear little 
children, when they run out with infantine 
fondness to meet me on my return,—perhaps 
from a tavern,—seize my hands, and mount my 
arms, with all the simplicity of nature, and lam 
melied into tears, at the thoughts of my not only 
neglecting to provide them a respectable main- 
tenance, but even wasting their patrimony. 

My old friend, you must pardon any repeti- 
tions I may be guilty of in my narrative ; for my 
senses are all dimmed. Sight, bearing, and es- 
pecially taste, are much impaired. | have no 
enjoyment, though constantly striving by art to 
create some. I cannot long continue ; and the 
sooner I lie down in the dust, the better will it: 
be for my relations and friends. My dear old 
friend, tel] me whatI am to do; or rather what 
my friends should do.” COMMISERATOR. 

Framuigham, (Mass.) Nov. 19, 1824. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ON THE CULTURE OF ONIONS. 
_ T believe that every plant has its correspond- 
ing principles in the earth and atmosphere.— 
Were not this absolutely the case, how is it that 
they come toa state of perfection, each after its 
kind, throughout the vast variety that vegetate 
upon the earth? Upon the supposition that 
every genus of plants is nourished by one com- 
mon principle in the elements, why do they re- 
quire so many different kinds of sojkaand situa- 
tion? ‘Those principles, applied plant, 
have a salutary effect,—to anothef) quite the 
reverse, and ail this while from mere vegetable 
matter. ‘There are some peculiar plants that 
will not flodrish, be the soil ever so rich, until 
it becomes: naturalized to their growth,—and 
among these the Onion is remarkable. 
Many good people are led to imagine that this 
vegetable is hard to please with a soil. They 





*The descent to the infernal regions is easy, but to 
vetrace your steps a Herculean task. 


select a very nice spot of ground, and spare no 
pains in properly arranging it for the reception 
of the seed. “ But when shall it be sown?” 
Some elderly people say “in the old of the 
moon, that they may bottom well.” This item 
is by no means negiected,and the man confidently 
expects a reward for his punctilious exactness. 
But, perhaps, not one seed in a hundred ever 
vegelates. “ The seed is not good, it is more 
than a year old.” After.a little time many of 
his plants disappear without any assignable 
cause,and perhaps some innocent little insect has 
its eyes put out with ashes, &c. What few are 
left standing receive all possible attention. But 
observe them, and you will find that not one 
stands upon the surface; on the contrary.the 
stalk rnns down to the depth of two or three in- 
ches of an equal bigness to the fibrous roots, and 
this is all the perfection they arrive at in most 
instances. How natural the conclusion that this 


: ee an 
land never can be made to produce Onions! | as the dampness will cause them to vegetate & 


The cultivator is determined not to be decieved | 


by it again. 

Now it is apparent that the want of success 
in the above process was not owing to a lack of 
vegetable substance, although it would have 
been an indispensable ally to those subtile se- 
cretions which were not as yet concentrated.— 
These are gradually located by its own influ- 
ence, verging to greater and greater degrees 
of maturity. And for myself | am_ persuaded 
that all plants, provided they have their vital 
support, the longer they are cultivated in one 
place, the better they are; but more observa- 
bly so in the one under consideration. 

Some years ago I saw a piece of moist land, 
consisting of a rich black loam plentifully ma- 
nured and sown down with onions, and the re- 
sult precisely the same as that mentioned. The 
man, however, still persevered, and another 
year produced him, perhaps, one onion to 
twenty scullions. A third year, and nearly one 
half were tolerably bandsome, but rather large 
top. He can now (aftera lapse of eight or 
nine years) rear fair onions with as much ease 
as potatoes. 

The best time to sow the seed, like all oth 
er, is when the earth has received a goodly 
degree of warmth. The ground should be 
made as level as it possibly can be, and cleared 
of all incumbrances. There is little danger 
of making it too hard, as a pressure of the 
earth will have a tendency to prevent the on- 
ion taking too much root downwards. I have 
no objection to sowing in hills or drills—they 
will grow well either way. After the seed is 
sown and covered to the depth of an inch, take 
a piece of board two feet long, fasten it to the 
shoe of the foot, and stamp the hills or drills 
perfectly level ; this will press the moist earth 
upon the seed and cause it to vegetate surer 
and quicker. 

After the seed is up (which is generally ina 
fortnight) nothing is to be done till the weeds 
make their appearance, unless the flies make 
depredations, in which case, ashes are to be 
sprinkled on sparingly, for in this tender state 
of the plant, too much alkali wonld prove a 
destroyer. Of late I find that the black ant is 
a foe, for it cuts the top off close to the surtace. 
But neither-are so dangerous as the wire worm, 
for it destroys the root and the plant perishes. 

By weeding them in season two points are 





gained. The first is the saving of half the la- 


* 





bour; and the second, the plants will not be so 
likely to come up with the weeds. Care should 
be taken not to hill them at all, rather take 
away the earth from the roots, as the nearer 
they grow to the surface, the fairer onions they 
will be, If any are inclined to run deep in the 
earth,-they should be dug round, and their tops 
bent down to prevent a too luxurious growth. 

When the onion has arrived at considerable 
growth, it reccives no support from its top, 
(resembling corn in this particular) but rather 
supports it. Then they are to be bent down, 
and as the onion ripens will dry away leaving 
a small stem. 

When the fibrous roots no longer adhere to 
the earth. the onion is ripe, and ougiit :o be pull- 
ed. Let them lie tothe sun until the outer skin 
starts. Then they are to be taken to a cham. 
ber or garret there to remain till it freezes. By 
no means carry them immediately into a cellar 


the onion will soon become soft and spongy. [ 
have kept them very well all winter in a garret, 


_ but they were not permitted to freeze and thaw 


alternately. 

The method of rearing the seed is the follow- 
ing.——-Select a sufficient spot in your bed and 
keep it for this sole purpose. Savé your best 
onions, and have not much regard to color, for 
if you wish to rear, say the yellow, it will not 
certainly follow that they will all be so, if you 
save all of that description. Mark your bed in- 
to squares of one foot and set your onions to the 
depth of six or eight inches. - This will prevent 
their long slender stalks from falling down be- 
fore the seed is ripe. A CULTIVATOR. 


P.S. I shall be much obliged to some of 
the curious if they will account for the phenom. 
enon which I have mentioned above, viz. that 
the seed of a yellow may produce a red onion. 


[REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. | 


land on which they are sown for several years in suc- 
cession. Dr Deane observed, “* I have many years cul- 
tivated onions on the same spot ; and have never found 
the land at all impoverished by them. But on the con- 
trary, my crops are better than formerly. But the ma- 
nuring is yearly repeated ; and reust not be laid far 
below the surface.” 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF FRUIT TREES. 
[Concluded from page 130.] 


[BY THE EDITOR. ] 


It is a question worth consideration, whether 
it might not in some cases be best to plant the 
seeds of fruit trees in the spots where it is in- 
tended that they shall remain. This would save 
much trouble and expense in transplanting, and 
if the young trees are properly defended by 
strong stakes, or suitable frames, the soil in 
which it is proposed to raise an orchard, may be 
cultivated for any crop which requires frequent 


}ploughing and hoeing. It is affirmed that every 


time a tree is transplanted, let ever so much care 
be used, its growth is in some measure retarded, 
and its constitution in some degree weakened. 
Mr Miller'says, “ oaks are best produced from 
ihe acorns, in the places where the trees are to 
remain; because those which are transplanted 





will not grow ¥” so large a size, nor remmin 





Onions are not an exhausting crop, but improve the. 
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a retreat emnense 


sound so long.” And if this be true of oaks, why! are plain, correct'and concise. “ A wide hole two hours. The leaves were then taken out 
not of fruit trees? We have frequently seen must be dug for each, being sufficiently capa-| and laid upon earthern to dry. ‘The appearance 
self-planted apple trees, cherry trees, Yc. which | cious to receive all the rvots freely, so that they | and flavor of the tea is much like our common 


were vigorous, thrifty, and fruitful, though little 


or no care or culture was bestowed upon them 


We are sensible, however, that this mode of) holding its stem erect, while another breaks | them for use, 


| may not touch the sides. A fruit-tree should 
‘now be deposited in each hole, one person 


| Sonchong. 
| The manner of curing the leaves and fitting 
and what soil is most congenial te 


raising fruit trees is not in accordance with the|the earth in small pieces, and throws it in/its culture, are points on which information, 
generally received theories on this subjecd, and) equally upon the roots; the tree being occa-| through the public papers, is respectfully solici- 


that fruit trees, by European cultivators, are 
usually twice transplanted,—once from the seed- 
bed into the nursery, and again from the nurse- 
ry into the orchard. This mode of procedure 
js said to accelerate the growth of the plants by 


main in the places where their seeds were sown. 
But, even if their growth may, by such means, 
be accelerated, we doubt whether the process 


sionally shaken, that the mould may lie closely 
on all the smaller roots and fibres, and the plant 


[be gradually elevated, till the top or crown of 
ithe roots is only two or three inches below the 
|the common surface of the earth. 
causing them to put forth a greater number of/cavity is properly filled, it must be gently | 
fibrous roots, than they woold, if suffered to re-| pressed wiih the foot, first on the outside, and 
‘then advancing gradually towards the stem, the 


When the 


surface being formed somewhat bollow. Last- 
ly, a few inverted sods or pieces of turf must 


i ted. 
| 1 have obtained seed from the plant the pres- 
ent season. 

| l am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
| vant, DANIEL HUBBARD. 
Delphi, (Onondago, N. Y.) Oct. 19, 1824. 


| Extension of the Tea culture in Louisiana.— 
jIt is already known, that as long ago as Sept- 
jember, 1823, the Green Tea shrub had been 


is favourable to the longevity of the tree. If you) be laid over the whole, so as to forma circu-|caltivated with success on the bank of the river 


wish your tree to attain a vigorous and fruitful 


old age, you will take care that a due proportion | wili not only support the tree, bat at the same 
‘time shelter the roots from drying winds, and 
‘those droughts that sometimes prevail in hot 
of the roots by artificial means, the sap will be'summers. During these operations, the plan- 
\ters must be particularly attentive, that each 
posed of by the sap-vessels, branches, leaves, |tree stunds perfectly erect, and that the trees 
| be accurately arranged in rows.” 


be retained between its roots, and stock, and 
branches. If you increase the size and number 


drawn from the ground faster than it can be dis- 


&c. and canker will ensue. On the contrary, if 
the trunk and top are too large for the roots, the 
tree will not be well nourished, and a partial 
or total decay will be the consequence. 

Mr Preston’s observation, relative to defer- 
ring to graft fruit trees till you have ascertain- 
ed what kind of fruit they will naturally pro- 
duce, we should think highly worthy of atten- 
tion. By grafting yonr trees, without know- 
ing what fruit they would Lear, if let alone, 
you may, perhaps, take some pains, and be at 
some expense for no other purpose but that of 
jnjuring your stock. 

‘The proper season for planting,” according 


to Mr Coxe, * willbe found to depend on a va-| which they are the offspring.” 


riety of circumstances—in light svils the win- 
er settles the earth round the roots, and best 


secures them against the drought of the follow-| 


ing season—it is a time of leisure to the far- 


mer, and affords an early selection of trees from | 309, 317, 318, 322, 331—volume ii. pages 76, 
In stiff or wet soils, I should 


the nursery. 
give the preference to spring planting, other 
circumstances being equal—I have planted at 
both seasons, and have generally found that 
care and attention ensured a correspondent suc- 
cess in the growth of my trees.” In trans- 
planting trees in a light and loose soil it has 
been found usefal to place small stones about 
the roots to prevent their being loosened by 
the wind. Some advise to place stones on the 
surface of the ground for about three feet 
round the tree. But, perbaps, it would an- 
swer a better purpose to mix them with the 
mould a little below the surface, as they would 
be out of the way, and present little or no ob- 
stacle to cultivation. 

With regard to the distance at which fruit- 
trees should be planted, this may vary according 
fo circumstances too numerous to recapitulate 
in this article. For apple trees, Mr Coxe re- 
commends 40 feet asa general rule. ‘This dis- 
tance will. admit sufficient sun and air, in our dry 
and warm climate; and until the trees shall be 
fally grown, will allow a profitable application 
of the ground to the cultivation of grain and 
grass, 





‘readers to the New England Farmer, volnme 





The following directions fog 


2 planting fruit 
trees, from Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, 





lar bank, three or four inches high; which 


We have Mr Coxe’s reprobation of planting 
sprouts or suckers, in order to raise young trees, 
as follows :—* All stalks should be raised from 
seeds, and never from suckers, a practice which 
cannot be too severely condemned ; it will in- 
evitably produce trees disposed to generate 
suckers, which impoverish the parent tree, and 
are unsightly and troublesome in grounds; and 
if the theory be correct, as | believe it to be, 
that varieties have their respective periods of 
duration, after which they languish and de- 
cline; trees raised from suckers will be found 
to ‘possess the defects of the parent tree, of 


For further information with regard to the 
subjects of this article, we would refer our 


i. pages 84, 121, 141, 145, 170, 186, 187, 278, 


92, 221,245, 277, 282, 326, 336. 





From the Albany Argus. 


CULTURE OF THE TEA PLANT. 

Sin,—Permit me through the mediom of your 
paper, to communicate to the public, my first and 
only experiment in the cultivation of the Tea 
plant. The seed [ obtained last winter from 
Wheeling, in the state of Virginia, was raised by 
Dr Elisha Miles. 1 planted the seed on the 20th 
of May last, in a warm, gravelly soil, and have 
now growing about sixteen plants. The largest 
of the shrubs or plants, is at the bottom, about 2 
of an inch in diameter; the main branch grow- 
ing perpendicular, is now about two feet high, 
with various branches extending from it. The 
leaves are very numerous, representing a fall 
crowded shrub; and being picked, the bran- 
ches are soon covered again, the new leaves co- 
ming forward in a rapid manner. I have cured 
some of the leaves, and from an examination ev- 
ery person will be satisfied, it is the real Tea 
Plant. The leaves were cured in the following 
manner: after being picked in the morning 
while the dew was on, they were put into an 


Amite. The friends of domestic improvements 
in that quarter of the Union, and indeed every 
| where else were delighted with the intelligence. 
—Since that time further information has been 
transmitted by Wm. Y. Lewis, Esq. of New Or- 
leans, under date of August 25th 1824. It is 
contained in the following extract of his letter 
to Dr Mitchel :—* By the ship Crawford, Cap- 
tain Sutherland, | take the liberty of transmitting 
to you as a specimen, a small quantity of the 
seed, which I have procured trom the Tea shrub 
of Louisiana ; and of adding, that many citizens 
of this and other western states, have now grow- 
ing, trom seed which I have furnished, several 
plants of this valuable article. I anticipate the 
most favorable result to our common country 
from these little beginnings.” 

This collection of the seeds has been forward- 
ed to the Horticultural Society, that it may be 
ascertained by experiment, whether this Louisi- 
ana ‘Tea is the same with the Chinese Tea. 

NV. Y. Statesman. 


W onperrut Ox.—The wonderful ox, bred and 
fed by Sir William Maxwell of Monteith, on his 
lands in Galloway, was slaughtered at Ayr, last 
week. This animal was extraordinary in many 
respects. He exceeded almost every beast of 
the kind lately raised in Scotland, not only in 
bulk, but surpassed them likewise in symmetry of 
form and beauty of skin. Indeed, he was consi- 
dered so singular, that he was carried through 
the kingdom in a caravan, exhibited as a public 
spectacle, and was well known to the world by 
the name of “fat Charlie.” He was the prod- 
uce of a bull of the far-famed Tees-water kind, 
and of a cow of the equally famous Collingham 
breed, and was about eight yeers old when 
brought to the shambles. The four quarters 
weighed 1680 lb. The tallow weighed 113 lb. 
and the hide 120 Ib. and exclusive of the offal the 
beast wej 2013 Ib. Through the rib the 
kocsis re 93 inches, and the fat down 
the back 4°and the back bone 5.—Eng. paper. 


Great Growth—On the farm of Mr Amos 
Whittemore in West-Cambridge, were gathered 
this season, from one twig of a pear tree, meas- 
uring 18 inches in length, twenty-nine pears, 
which weighed eighteen pounds. 

AI OR HO ae 
To make the Teeth White.—A mixture of hor- 












earthern vesse)], covered close, the earthern ve>- 
sel put into a kettle of water and boiled abou! 


* 


ey with the purest charcoal will prove an ad- 
mirable cleanser. 
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Anu Avdress 


To the Hartford County Agricultural Society, delivered 
at their Annual Exhibition, October 6, 1824. By 
the'Rev. Taomas Ropsins, a member of the Society. 


Mr President and Gentlemen of the Agricult. Society— 


Through the good Providence of God, we 
are preserved to the return of this pleasing an- 
niversary. Your Society has risen from small 
beginnings and its origin is still recent; yet, 
during the period of six years and an half, since 
its commencement, it has been fayored with 
the merciful smiles of Heaven. 

After the conclusion of our last war, in 1815, | 
the general pressure of debt on all classes of| 
people, and the great fall of price on all do-} 
mestic products, led prudent and reflecting peo- | 
ple to devise the means of relieving themselves | 
andthe community from the weight of their) 
burdens. The only means which appeared ad- 
equate to this object, in addition to 
of ordinary expenses and econom 
was an increase of personal and domestic labor. 
No branch of business, in which any considera- 





diminution | 
in living, | 





It is an inherent part and no flattering pert) thee other employments, and it has many more 
of the New England character, to be fond of relaxations. We are greatly pleased with the 
new things. And, whatever may be said to the, establishment and prosperity of extensive Man- 
contrary, it is an undoubted truth that no peo- | ufactories in our country. They will probably 
ple on earth are less confined to the manners | increase our wealth and population, but they 
and usages of their ancestors,—although no peo- | they will not elevate the character of our citi- 
ple can look to a more honorable ancestry than| zens. Labourers in a manufactory must work 
we. For the confirmation of this sentiment, | twelve or fourteen hours, at the option of their 
look at the original inhabitants of Virginia, of | employer, every day, under the inspection of 
New York, of Pennsylvania, at the people of| an overseer, and, being unacquainted with other 
Great Britain, and all civilized .countries.—- | business, the employer will fix their wages.— 
When, therefore, it is said of our farmers, that, We often see a man in his field, and observe, 
they are slow to adopt changes’in their profes-|‘* You are busily employed.” ‘Too often he re- 
sion, it is a testimony to their prudence and | plies, ‘I am obliged to labour.” Not a good 
good sense. At the same time, the progress of} reply ! As if there were some not obliged to 
events, the changes of society, the discoveries | labour. Who has a permission to spend his 
of science, and the results of experience, will| day without laborious diligence ? Not one. Our 
suggest improvements, in the various pursuits great Example, the only perfect pattern of the 
of life, which it is the part of wisdom to con- human character, was always laborious, “ He 
sider and adopt. This is true of agriculture,| went about doing good,” and says, “1 must 
not less than of the mechanic arts, and the pro-| work while it is day.” 
fessions of science. And,ifwe may judge from| The efforts of this and other similar Societies 
ped yar sentiment of all who are most compe-'are calling to the employment of Agriculture, 
tént to form an opiniop, and from a multitude of|men of education and~-property, of character 


ble portion of the community could engage, | facts, it is trae of the agriculture of this State. and- influence, which must give the profession 


was deemed more susceptible of improvement Thus, great and useful improvements may, and | an increased reputation, and tend to lead young 


With this, the ofdinary and} onght to be made. Greater crops may be rais- |men of talents and education to adopt this course 


than Agriculture. 
most valuable manufactures, whose materials 
are the product of soil, and the labour of which 
is chiefly of the domestic kind, are necessarily 
connected. It was thus seen to be the duty of 
every philanthropist, of every patriot, to di- 
rect his exertions and influence to the encour- 
agement of agriculture. 

It readily occurred to the minds of discerning 
men, that the agriculture of our State, though 
not inferiour to that of the neighboring states, 


ed, more valuable articles may be cultivated, | of life, which, aside from the immediate eflecis 
and the objects: accemplished with a less ex-/ of their individual exertions, will produce the 
pense of labour than has been usually done. For | most extensive and lasting benefits. 
this purpose, the variety of facts collected by; The knowledge of farming is highly impor. 
Agricultural Societies, with the influence which tant in the education of sons. A lad ‘of good 
their proceedings and recommendations ought) genius may be well fitted for College, or for 
to possess, must have a more powerlul tenden-| the pursuit of any science to which his mind is 
cy than any other means to extend such im- adequate, at fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
rovements through the community. and spend five of his summers, from four to six 
The laudable exertions of this Society have! months in each, in the business of a farm. At 












































had, hitherto, derived but little benefit from the | heen successful, and have contributed material-! iho same time, his constitution will be much 


aid of scientific skill, or from that regular cir-| 
—- aig ype so etal. other parts of the State. During the six; 
y . i Ad e samy “commer an THRE usie of its operations, the agriculture of the | 
er ee ae var tg oo aay re a by (county and, especially, the domestic manufac- 
ie teamed D Ell: - or Kilt pea ‘] “3 A tures, of which the most pleasing specimens are | 
cra ne on eee Te. © out annually exhibited, have been more improved | 
seventy years ago, but little has been Cone in | than in any preceding period of much longer du-| 
this State to favour the public with the judicious ration, These improvements, may not be so| 
pon eclngh y Bpenae ally mg epee, pt 
f . wo ‘ t MS they are gradual and sure. certain effect) 
object, the establishment of Agricultural Secie-| which is produced, is an increase of industry. | 
ties appeared to be the most likely and effectu- This is one of the first virtues and duties of the | 
al ghee could % ppenies ‘ : ‘human character, Industry is the foundation of 
e great secret of agricniture appears {0 many other viptges—while sloth is the parent 
he the general acquisition of known facts. Let! of po Aes pete : “ 
the knowledge and reflections of practical far- érta: 
a be a ema and then gta with |important, Which Agricultural Societies are pro- 
pis a ms « ai ese ! - ect [ee is, that they increase the respectability 
car object, in the imp saaliieies of he AH op ses vale ee oe 
’ -|The greatest burden with which the farmin 
ture, is obtained. An individual may make a intereskat this country has been oppressed, is 
useful eres and cause it to be published ;| that it has been viewed as a sort of servile em- 
athe will want ~~ smmeses ane ployment. A most unhappy and erroneous im- 
Whicn are necessary (0 produce at adOp-| pression! The employment of a farmer is hon- 
tion. ; _ |ourable in all nations. In European countries, 
oh : 2 ar pray a ria Ags aie.55% it is above the reach of the lower classes of so- 
ee alae he aia Sacral a aed” saa 
seu : Faly honourable as in this. ur ers are 
Sasi cadedtas mathe Wasco eee at tee oe eae 
r S iPbaciet - t cs af dg gt have no landlord, or agent-overseer, dressed in 
“ vp “1 y mae "ie ° pid oa is side | brief authority, to control the arrangement of 
t “ t th al y Seammaiinls the pg theic fields; and when they drain a marsh, or 
very Pp nA ’ the test Of) plant an orchard, or reserve a wood, they do it 
experiment. re many patent machines, high-| for their old age,—for their children, and their 
ly recommended for practical use, are now un-| children’s children. 





Another iniportant benefit haps t t 
Sent Tere, perhaps the mos \ally to the God of creation and the God of Pros- 








known, except at the patent office at Washing- 
ton! 


The business of a farmer is not more laborious 
a 


. - . " } ~ 
ly to promote the interests of this county, and ‘better, he will be more fond of study, and he 


will understand the business throngh life.— 
These advantages are exclusive of the value of 
his labour. Having been educated in this man- 
ner myself, | may have an undue partiality for 
the course, but my early impression has been 
constantly confirmed by reflection and experi- 
ence. Whatever employment a farmer may 
design his son to follow, in most cases he can 
hardly do better for him than to have him 
spend a part of his childhood and youth in the 
labours of agriculture. 


Agricalture is the best of all employments 
for old age. It gives the mind a useful occup2- 
tion, and is suited to turn the attention contivu- 


idence. Designed by the Creator to be the 
business of the greater part of the human race, 
it is, of all employments, the most conducive to 
health. An active member of this Society, who 
has had its first premium, recently called from 
all earthly scenes, having pursued mercantile 
business, after the completioa of his Collegiate 
course, more than forty yeags, turned his atten- 
tion to Agriculture. He has left.a valuable farm 
in the best order, the productiveness and value 
of the lands greatly increased, the business has 
been profitable though all done by hired labour, 
and he has thereby protracted a feeble, delicate 
constitution to old age. 

Believing, as I do, that the favour of Divine 
Providence has attended this Society, that it has 
done much good, that its usefulness is capable 
of being greatly increased I congratulate the 
members on its success; and I intreat you, DY 
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brethren, not to be weary in well-doing. And,|in their expectations of receiving the utmost 
as this is a work of benevolence, of great use-| attention and respect, which the world has sel- 





fulness to the community, a common cause in| dom the gratitude to pay them while they live, 
which every good citizen and every good man} keep them in a perpetual! state of? irritation and 


may engage, | invite all who hear me to afford! disquiet, which frets them prematurely to their 


their countenance and assistance to the inter- 
ests of this Society. You will have the appro- 


bation of the benevolent and the wise, you will 


have the gratitude of those that shall come af- 
ter you, you will have that best reward of a 
good mind, the privilege of doing good. 

One of the most mistaken apprehensions res- 
pecting our public exhibitions, is, that it is dis- 
honorable to present a valaable article and not 
obtaina premium. Every good specimen of in- 
genuity or labour is honorable to the owner ; 


and, surely, it is not less so if another can be, 


exhibited equally good. 

Finally, my brethren, let those who go forth 
to the fields of labour remember that the God 
of Heaven called the shepherd of Midian, while 
feeding his flock, to the greatest enterprise, to 
the most important service that any man has ev- 
er achieved. From the sheep cote, he took 
David his chosen to rule his Israel, the people 
of his covenant. From following the plough 
in the midst of his labourers, he called Elisha to 
the prophetical office, to cultivate the moral 
field and raise the plants of righteousness.— 
These were among the most distinguished of 
the ancient saints, of whom the world was not 
worthy.—In these peaceful fields, may you find 
the blessing of the God of the patriarchs, the 
great Angel of the covenant, and be continually 
preparing to rise hereafter to the domains of 
the blessed, to gather the harvests of immortal- 
ity in the kingdom of your God and Saviour. 


From the (English) Mechanics? Journal. 


MEDICAL PRECEPTS. 


Health may be as moch injured by interrupt- 
ed and insufficient sleep, as by luxurious indul- 
gence. 

The debilitated require much more rest than 
the robust; nothing is so restorative to the 
nerves as sound and uninterrupted sleep. 

The stadious need a full portion of sleep; 
which seems to be 4s necessary a nutriment to 
the brain as food is to the stomach. 

Our strength and spirits are infinitely more 
exhausted by the exercise of our mental, than 
by the labour of our corporeal fagalties—let 
any person try the effect of intense ‘application 
for a few hours: be will soon find: much 
his body is fatigued thereby, “although he has 

on 





4 


not stirred from the chair he 4 ; 

Those who are candidates. for health, must 
be as circumspect in the tas they set their 
mind, as in the exercise they.give to their bo- 


dy. The grand secret seems tobe to contrive. 
that the exercise of the body: @idsthat of the- 


mind may serve as relaxations te” other. 
Over exertion and anxiety -of mind Sdistarbs di- 
= infinitely more than any fatigh® of the 
dy. ‘The brain demands a much more abun- 
dant supply of the animal spirits than is requif 
ed for the excitement of mere legs anil arms. 
Those who possess and employ the powers 
of the mind most, seldom attain to great age ; 
{see “ Brunaudide Hygiene des Gens de Let- 
tres, Paris,” 8yo. 1819;) the envy their talents 
excite, the disappointment they often meet with 








graves. ee 
To rest a whole day after ‘fatigue of either 


rei or mind, is occasionallypgstremely benefi- 
cial. ef 3 
All-healing sleep soon neu YAlizes the corrod- 
ing castle of care, and blunts e¥emthe.barbed 
arrows of' the marble-hearted fiend, ingratitude. 
Child of woe, lay thy headvon thy pillow, 
(instead of thy mouth to the bottle.) —- 
The loss of our first and best. friends, our 
parents—regret for the past, and anxiety about 
the future, prevent the enjoymew the pre- 


)} sent—and are the cause of those. fervous and 


bilious disorders which attack most of wus at the 
commencement of the third period of life— 
these precursors of palsy and gout, may gener- 
ally be traced to disappointments and anxiety 
of mind. 

Some cannot sleep if they eat any supper= 
and, certainly, the lighter the meal-is, the bet- 
ter. Others, need not put on theif: night cap, 
if they do not first bribe their stomachs to good 
behaviour by a certain quantity of bread and 
cheese and beer, &c. and go to béd itmmediate- 
ly after. 38" 

The best bed isa well stuffed and well curl- 
ed horse hair mattress, six inches thick at the 
head, gradually diminishing to three; on this 
another mattress five or six inches in thickness ; 
these should be unpicked and exposedf0 the 
air, once every year. An -@lastic hepse-hair 
mattress is incomparably the most pleasant, as 
well as the most wholesome bed. . -*., 

Bed rooms should be thoroughly ventilated 
by leaving both the window and the door open 
every day when the weathee is not’ cold or 
damp, during which the bed should remain un- 
made, and the clothes be takenjff and spread 
out for an hour at least, before the bed is made 
again. ; 

A fire in the bed room is sometimes indispen- 
sable, but not as usually made ; it is commonly 
lighted only just before bed time, and prevents 
sleep by the noise it makes. 

A fire should be lighted about three or four 
hours before, and so managed that it may-burn 
entirely out half an hour before-you go to bed 
—then the air of the room with/be comfortably 
warmed—and certainly more “fit to receive an 
invalid who has been sitting all day ina parlour 
as hot as an oven, than a damp chamber that 
is as cold as a well. 


From the New York Statesman. 


IMPORTANT INVENTION. 

The London Brttish Press, of the 22d of September 
last, contains the following editorial notice of a com- 
pany iately formed in that city: 

A new Company, upon a large scale, has just 
been tormed in the City, for the purpose of ap- 
plying Mr Brown’s Gas Engine to the propell- 
ing of wheel curriages. The capital is £200,000, 
in shares oi £10 each, of which ten per cent is 
to be deposited in advance, and no more will 
be requized until the projectors shall have dri- 
ven a carriage from London to York and back 
again, at the rate of ten miles an hour. All the 
shares are already subscribed for, and they ex- 


pect to be enabled to start their first carriage 
in about two months from this date. 

We have always looked upon Mr Brown’s 
invention as the first discovery of the age in 
which we live, and we have not the slightest 
doubt of success of the experiment, as the pow- 
er applied is so portable, that a man of ordinary 
strength might carry an engine of two-horse 
power on his back; and the quantity of power, 
therefore, to give velocity, need only be limited 
by the necessity of studying the safety of the 
passengers and the public at large. If, there- 
fore, it is found that a carriage can travel, with- 
out danger, at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
the necessary power can be applied quite as 
easily as if it was only required to propel it at 
the rate of ten. We have no doubt, therefore, 
that afler the experimental carriage has made 
its first trip, shares will rise 100 per Cent. 


As Mr Brown’s invention has excited much attention 
and curiosity in this country we subjoin the following 
description from the Artisan, a London publication de- 
voted to mechanics : 


New Gas Vacuum Engine.—This is an en- 
gine similar in its effects to the steam engine ; 
but differing so far from it as not to require the 
aid of steam at all. The immediate cause of 
motion in this engine is Hydrogen gas; which, 
as the inventor and Patentee, Mr Brown, says, 
in his description of it, “ is introcuced-along a 
pipe into an open cylinder or vessel, whilst a 
flame, placed on the outside of and near a cyl- 
inder, is constantly kept burning, and at proper 
times comes in contact with, and ignites the gas 
therein; the cylinder is then closed air-tight, 
and the flame prevented from entering it. The 
gas continues to flow into the cylinder for a short 
period of time, and then is stopped off ; during 
that time it acts, by its combustion, upon the air 
within the cylinder, and at the same time a 
part of the rarefied air eacapes through one or 
more valves, and thus a vacuum is effected ; the 
vessel or cylinder being kept cool by water.— 
On the same principle, the vacuum may be ef- 
fected in one, two, or more cylinders or vessels.” 

A vacuum having been thus produced, the 
motion+ot any form of machinery follows as a 
matter of course, and need scarcely be describ- 
ed; but we may be allowed to point out an in- 
stance or two in which it appears, that the 
pneumatic will be far more advantageous than 
the steam engine; while, with respect to pow- 
er, the only assignable difference vetween them 
will arise from the saving of friction in this, 
because the power of each is derived from the 
production of a vacuum—in one by means of 
the condensation of steam, in the other by 
means of the combustion of gas. The respec- 
tive powers being thus éasily compared, it only 
remains to calculate the adyantages of the new 
engine ing our readers to decide between 
the i pneumatic engine is light and 
portab veraging less than one-fifth the 
weight of a steam engine of the same power. 
Hence it is peculiarly advantageous for ships, 
as it saves tonnage both in its own weight and 
in the reduced quantity of fuel. The danger 
arising from the possibility of bursting a boiler 
in the steam engine (too many unfortgnate in- 
stances of which are on record) is entirely ob- 
viated in the pneumatic engine; and the very 
small quantity of gas requisite shows, that ne 





fears are to be entertained from any irregular 
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ignition. The necessary fuel being reduced to 
a very small quantity, owing to there not being 
any boilers, the expense of working one of these 
engines (exclusive of the abatemént of tonnage) 
will be very considerably less that that requi- 
site for a steam engine, even of much less power. 

The atmosphere pressure may be increased 
with perfect safety, by the extended dimensions 
of the cylinder. In the steam engines, from 
seven to eight pounds on the square inch, after 
deducting friction, is the limit of available pow- 
er; in the pneumatic engines, we may estimate 
it at from 9 to 12. The mechanical means by 
which this invention can be applied to produce 
motion, may be very much varied; and any ra- 
pidity of motion that may be required, may be 
obtained. The combustion of gas is a more 
speedy operation than the condensation of va- 
pour; and this fact alone would be sufficient to 
demonstrate the possibility of obtaining a more 
rapid motion than steam can afford. In the pro- 
gress of che.t.cal discovery, if (as is not at all 
improbable) a cheap mode of extracting hydro- 
gen gas from water should be discovered, the 
pneumatic engines on board a ship or other ves- 
sel, would be every where supplied without the 
loss of an ounce of tonnage ; as it is at present, 
they may extract the gas from oil, tar, &c. mate- 
rials which occupy a very small space in pro- 
portion to the quantity of gas which they e- 
volve. 

A patent of this invention, for the United States, was 
secured by special act passed at the last session of Con- 
gress; and the improvement to which it may lead in 
propelling vessels, will probably keep pace, on this side 
the Atlantic, with its progress in England, where a com- 
pany is also forming, with a capital of 500,001. for com- 
mercial purposes. An Engine of six-horse power, upon 
this construction, is expected to arrive at New York in 
December or January next. 
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Satnroin Seep. Several barrels of the seed 
of a kind of grass called Sainfoin, Sanfoin, or 
St. Foin, (Hedysarum Oncbrychis) have lately 
been received from Philadelphia, and for sale 
by Col. Jaques, of Charlestown, Mass. This 
sort of grass has been very little cultivated in 
New England, but is highly recommended by 
those who have had opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with its merits. The last Philadel- 
phia edition of Willich’s Domestic Encyclope- 
dia, contains an article on this grass, written 
we believe, by Dr MeaSe, from which the fol- 
lowing is exiracted. 


* This species of clover is one most 
promising plants, which might be ted in 
the poor lands of the north-eastern and middle 
states. It is much to be regretted, that Sain- 
foin should be neglected by so many tenants or 
proprietors of poor, shallow and stony soils; as 
it will produce, on bad lands, at least one ton 
of hays together with a consideralle after 
growth for grazing cattle. Sainfoin, indeed, 
sill yield abundant crops for ten or fifteen 
years, at the expiration of which, it will afford 
wo excellent pasture for sheep, during several 





succeeding years; and if the soil be rich, it will 
produce two crops annually, except, however, 
the two first years, when the growth seldom 
exceeds one load or half acrop per acre: but no 
cattle should be suffered to graze on it, for the 
first winter, as their feet will injure it; nor 
should any sheep be fed on it during the second 
summer, because they are apt to bite the crowns 
or tops of the roots, the growth of which 
would thus be immediately checked. 

“© At the expiration of seven or eight years, 
it will be proper to manure the soil with dung ; 
and, if it be sandy, with marl. Should the 
first season for mowing prove wet, the Sainfoin 
must be left for seed ; it ought not, however, 
to be cut before it is in full bloom; as the qual- 
ity of the hay would thus be materially injur- 
ed; but if it be given to cattle, while green, 
it will produce a second crop in the same year. 
Whether it be consumed in a fresh or dry state, 
it is equally useful in feeding cattle, and is said 
to fatten sheep more speedily than any other 
vegetable. It is farther believed to increase 
the quantity and improve the quality of milk 
in cows, the cream of which becomes not only 
richer, but the butter acquires a better colour 
and more dglicious flavour. Lastly, Sainfoin is 
am uncommonly strengthening provender for 
horses, which, when fed with it require no 
oats.” 


A printed hand Dill presented to us by Col 
Jaques contains the following directions for the 
culture of this grass: 


“The proper time for sowing the Sainfoin 
seed is in the spring, with oats, or in the fall 
with rye. ‘The ground should be well plough- 
ed and prepared for the reception of oats ; sow 
half a bushel to the acre, and harrow it in well, 
then sow one bushel of Sainfoin seed on the 
top of it, and harrow or brush that in very 
lightly so as to cover it not more than half an 
inch deep, as no seed, perhaps, is more liable 
to be injured by deep covering than St. Foin. 
When sown with rye it must be treated in the 
same way, except that thrée fourths of the usu- 
al quantity of rye may be sown to the acre in 
place of half; as thereby sufficient room is left 
to permit the St. Foin to grow -luxuriantly, 
without being intercepted by either rye or 
oats: When either rye or oats is cut, it must 
be reapt very high in order to leave a long 
stubble to protect the St. Foinin its young and 
tender state from the intense heat of the sun, 
and heavy storms, which frequently occur dur- 
ing the summer season. 


“ St. Foin when cut, must be cradled like 
wheat or rye, consequently will be thrown into 
a strait thin swarth or layer, in which state it 
must be permitted to remain until it becomes 
perfectly dry. Then it must be carefully turn- 
ed, so as to expose the underside to the sun un- 
tilthat also becomes dry ; it is then in order to 
put into the mow. If it were mowed and treat- 
ed like the spanish or red clover in curing, the 
leaves would be shaken off by the frequent turn- 
ings, as they became dry, thereby reduce the 
quantity, and injure the quality of the hay.— 
With these precautions the Farmer may within 
a few years have his poorest lands covered with 
St. Foin in the highest state of perfection, by 
which he will improve them and make their 





products feed and fatten double the quantity of 


, 
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stock, which they in their present state of culti. 
vation are capable of doing, as every thing like 
scarcity is at once removed. It requires no fos- 
tering after being properly put in, but derives 
very great benefit from plaister, ashes or lime, 
being sown uponit when very young. Althongh 
it is a plant that naturally roots very deep, yet it 
will thrive well in the shallowest mould. The 
deep rooting of this plant is a very great advan- 
tage, as thereby the leaves are always green, 
fresh and vigorous, when all other vegetable 
substances are parched up by the drought and 
heat of our long sommers. Indeed the sun can- 
not effect a root that grows so deep, as it always 
finds nourishment there, while the superficial 
mould in which the red clover and other veget- 
ables are rooted is generally scorched and dried 
up. 

*“ The feeding on the St. Foin ground is an 
excellent thing for cattle, as it fattens them very 
soon without breeding disorders. Spring is the 
season when it best answers the purpose, and 
this is most convenient to the farmer; the only 
caution necessary for him to observe in this re- 
spect, is not to put heavy cattle on it in wet 
weather; in any other season when the crop is 
well established, they will «do it no injury. 

“In order to have a good crop of hay of any 
kind, the pasturing should cease, and the grounds 
laid up for that purpose in proper time. The 
latter part of March or beginning of April is the 
proper time for laying up St. Foin fields for that 
end, and within tsvo months from that time it 
will be in good condition for mowing. The ex- 
act time for cutting it, is when the flowers are 
nearly all open but not fallen. 

The first year, like the spanish or red clover, 
it yields but very little, and it is better not to 
pasture it until the second, the stems will then 
be from two to three feet high and may be cut 
in June and again in the fall; when every acre 
will yield from two to three tons of hay, of 
avery superior quality. The third, fourth, 
and following years, it will yield a full crop, and 
may be cut three, and in good seasons even four 
times. For green feed, it is cut when about 18 
or 20 inches high and in blossom which is about 
6 inches in length of a beautiful pink cotour.— 
St. Foin will last twenty or thirty years (if 
required) without being re-sown. 


‘* There is no other grass that improves the 
soil more than the St. Foin; it is maintained 
by the most experienced economists in farming, 
that the clover either in its green state or as 
hay is decidedly superiour to any other ever 
introduced as a nourishing food, It is much 
earlier than any other grass, and enriches the 
the milk of cows more. It is said that butter 
made of the milk from cows fed altogether upon 
St. Foin, is richer, sweeter, and purer tasted, 
than when they are fed upon the red clover or 
any other vegetable substance ; as that of Hols- 
tein’ and Switzerland, for instance, where no 
other clover is used, and it is well known that no 
country produces finer or better cattle than those 
of Switzerland ; or-is any country more famed 
for the finest butter and cheese. The horses 
also are very fond of it, and always eat it with 
avidity. _ lt contains. so much nutriment that it 
both strengthens and fattens them very soon, by 
which one half of the grain usually given to 
horses may be saved. No food fattens sheep so 





‘suddenly in the autumn, and none is better for 
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Oxen in the spring, also for young swine, tur- 
keys, geese and ducks, when cut fine and mixed 
with meal or bran. The Espersette or St. Foin 
js not fall of fermentative sap like the span- 
ish or red clover, therefore not so flatuleot and 
dangerous for cattle. It is not subject to mil- 
dew, and is much more nourishing than the red 
clover, and much easier made into hay. 

“ A field of St. Foin when in: full bloom, is a 
most rapturous sight; beautifulbbeyond descrip- 
{ion, and when mowed, itfilis the air with the 
most delicious and odoriferous perfume.” 


It has been asserted by some that Sainfoin is 
liable to be winter killed. But Mr. Robbins, of 
Pennsylvania, an able and experienced agricul- 
turist, says that this plant is as hardy as red 
clover, and as little liable to be winter killed ; 
for winter of 1822, which killed so much 
lage did not affect at all the Sainfoin 
plants, in his garden, which were not protect- 
ed from frost, 

Much crewit is due to Col. Jaques for his en- 
terprise, and effort to introduce a plant, which 
promises to be a valuable acquisition to the 
husbandry of the northern states. 


FARMER 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Latest from Euyrope.—An arrival at New York on 
the 22d inst. has furnished London dates to the 14th 
Cctober. By these we learn that the Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands has directed the British 
sloops of war on that station, tocapture all Greek ves- 
sels, ‘*armed or containing armed men.” This mea- 
sure is intended to retaliate on the Greek Government 
for having ordered the commanders of its fleets to at- 
tack and destroy such European vessels as should be 
employed in transporting arms, ammunition and troops 
to the assistance of the Turks. In compliance with this 
order, two English frigates have sailed from the port of 
Corfu for the Morea, and the Admiral is to join them at 
Zaute. Thus, says the Paris Etoile, at the moment 
when we are tracing these lines, it is possible that 
Turks, Egyptians, Algerines and Tunisians, united un- 
der the standard of the prophet, may enjoy the ineffa- 
ble pleasure of seeing Christians attacking their broth- 
ec Christians, whose destruction the Musselmans have 
sworn to accomplish. The English papers, on the oth- 
er hand, state that the government of Greece has ex- 
hibited a want of discretion, in making the masters 
and crews of the vessels complained of, the subjects of 
vengeance. All that the Greeks had a right to do was 
totake and destroy the vessels and cargoes. 














The accounts of the naval operations of the Greeks 
and Turks, are still involved in contradictions. A let- 
ter from Geneva statés that Count Capo d’Istria has 
received intelligence of a grand naval victory gained 
on the 7th of Sept. over the Egyptian squadron, by the 
Greek fleet, near the island of Amorgas. The Egyp- 
tians have lost several frigates and a great number of 
transports. 


Hostilities have been renewed between the Turks 
and Persians, which has caused much alarm at Con- 
stantinople. 


Spain is in a state of coufusion, and a prey to disor- 
ders, Pillage, assassinations, secret tribunals, and pri- 
vate executions are frequent, and emigrations to France, 
are the order of the day. ’ 


The New York Spectator, of the 23d inst. states that 
“the victory of the Patriots over the cavalry of the 
Royalists is amply confirmed, and the troops of Bolivar 
are sweeping every thing before them. The Royalists 
divided and distracted among themselves are every 
where flying from the forces of Bolivar. Olaneta, it 
is now well ascertained was acting with the patriots, 





and upper Peru was in their possession. Lima had not 





yet been retaken, although it was reported that the 
Royalists had retired to the fortress of Callao. The 
same paper contains details of the operations of Boli- 
var, and the troops under his command. 

Fire.-- The State House in Frankfort, the Capital of 
Kentucky, was consumed by fire on the 4th inst. The 
building was 100 feet front by 65 deep, with a corres- 
pondent height, and cost about $30,000. A quantity 
of musquets, some furniture, books, &c. were destroy- 
ed. ‘The fire is supposed to have been accidental. 

Presidential Election.—It is not yet possible to say 
who will be President, but there is no doubt but Mr Cal- 
houn will receive a decided majority of votes for Vice 
President. The choice will take place on Wednesday 
next, 

Gloucester Canal.—We understand that the Glou- 
cester (Cape Ann) Canal is so much done that it is like- 
to become a profitable concern. It is said that the 
channel is constantly wearing deeper, and that it will 
probably in a short time be made sufficiently wide for 
the passage of steam boats from Boston to Maine. 


The New Hampshire Legislature is in session at Con- 
cord. Gov. Morrit addressed it on Wednesday last. 
On Friday there was an exhibition of a Pupil of the 
Hartford Asylum, presented by Mr Gallaudet. 


CAPTURE OF THE PIRATES. 


U.S. Schooner Porpoise, 
MATANZAS, oc?. 24th 1824, 

Sir.—I have the honor to inform you that after 
leaving the convoy from Havana, I stretched in for 
this port, where I anchored on the evening of the 
18th. On inquiry, | was informed no piracies had 
been recently committed in this vicinity. §! howev- 
er determined to despatch my boats secretly from the 
harbor, and examine the adjacent bays and inlets. 
On the night of the 19th, placed them under the 
command of Lieut. Hunter, and acting Lieut. John- 
son, With orders to examine about Point Yeacos, 
Sewappa Bay and Camnioca, places long netorious as 
a retreat for Pirates. On the evening of the 22d, 
Lieut. Hunter returned with a piratical schooner of | 
one carriage gun, one new American cutter, and two 
other boats ; one, having three men on board he cap- 


5 meneame 
New Establishment. 


2 tere subscriber respectfully informs the public, that 


he has taken the factory of Capt. A. Stearns, in 
West Cambridge, where he intends carrying on the 
Clothier’s Business, generally :—Also, Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s garments of every description coloured 
and cleansed, and furnitures glazed; Crapes and Silks 
of various colours dyed and finished in the best man- 
ner, at short notice, and as cheapas at any other place. 
Wool Carding.—At the same place Merino and 
Common Wool carded by Capt. Stearns. 
CYRUS FARRAR. 
West Cambridge, Oct. 18, 1824. 








HE Agricultural Establishment is removed from 
No. 20 Merchants Row to No. 5, north side of the 


| Old Market, up stairs, where is for sale, a general as- 
}sortment of the most approved Farming Implements, 
| together with Willis’s improved Straw Cutter and Blind 


Fastenings. 


Sept. 25, 





HE Subscriber, for a few years past, has been cul- 

tivating an extensive FRUIT NURSERY. He 
now has a large assortment of Peacn Trees, budded 
from the best Fruit in the country, native and foreign, 
in the best order for transplanting. By another season 
he hopes to offer Pear and CHErRry TREEs of the 
first quality. O. FISKE, Worcester. 
noel 


~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, Ke. 


| Revised and corrected every Friday. } 























tured in Sewappa Bay—every appearance justified 
the suspicions of piracy. These persons informed | 
Lieut. Hunter that their vessel had been taken by | 
armed men, the boat they were in given in exchange, | 
with a promise of returning in a few days, and restor- 
ing their vesse]. The next day, off Camrioca, Lieut. | 
Hunter discovered a suspicious schooner standing to | 
sea, in chase of a vessel in sight. On his approach, 
the schooner tacked, and made for the shore, closely 
pursued by the boats. The crew abandoned the ves- 
sel, and fled to the woods, where they were sought 
for in vain. From the number of nautical instru- | 
ments, trunks of clothing, rigging and sails, with | 
three sets of American colors found on board, she | 
must have robbed several vessels; from stains of | 
blood on the clothes and other articles on board, I 
fear the unfortunate persons to whom they belonged | 
must have been murdered. No papers were discov- | 
ered which could lead to the name of the vessel or | 
vessels captured ; several articles of clothing were 
marked ‘* Capt. Shaw’’—a number with the initials 
4.8. A bag on board was lettered ** Brig Morn- 
ing Star’s Letter Pag ;” one waistcoat contained in 
the pocket a printed card, “* Mrs. M. Loris’ Boarding 
House, Charleston, S. C.” and appeared to have 
been newly printed.—A medicine chest on board 
was put up in New-York. I have delivered the pri- 
soners to the Governor of Matanzas, and shall furnish 
him with all the testimony in my power which can 
throw any light on their character. The schooner I 
sent out last night, under command of acting Lieut. 
Browne, in hopes of decoying some of her former 
comrades. I sail with convoy to-morrow, and after 
joining the prize at sea, shall proceed to Thomson’s 
Island for supplies, and return to the protection of 
commerce ou this coast. I trust, sir, should the 
prize be sufficiently fortunate to meet with pirates, I 
shall have the pleasure to give a satisfactory account 
of them. 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, CHARLES W. SKINNER. 

To the Hon. Samuel L, Southard, 

Secretary of the Navy. 
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;FROM TO 
|, jd. © ID. C: 
APPLES, best, bbl 125, 2 
ASHES, pot, ist sort, - - - |ton. {115 
pearl do. - - - - 117 50:118 00 
BEANS, white, - - + - - |bush 95) 1 00 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - |bbl.| 8 0) 8 25 
cargo, No 1, new, - - 700; 7 25 
s No 2, new, - - 6 00} 6 25 
| BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 12 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7 8 
skimed milk, - - - 3 4 
FLAX~ - +--+ - 2+ - 2 8 9 
FLAX SEED - - - - =- = |bush 75 84 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St /bbl. |" 6 25 
Genessee, ot tary 6 37; 6 50 
Rye, best, --- 275) 3 00 
GRAIN,Rye -— - - - + {bush 50 54 
Com - - - 2° 44 56 
Barley - - - 50 
Oats - - . 2 31 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. 10 11 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 10) 
LIME, - - - = = cask} 119) 1 20 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. 70 78 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat ton. 5 00 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 16 00) 17 05 
navy, mess, do. 13 50; 14 00 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - 12 25) 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - |bush 
Sins i il i 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60 70 
do do unwashed 40 45 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 35 42 
Native - - - do 25 30 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 
do Spinning, Ist sort 35 40 
PROP; MARKET. 
BEEF, . 2 - - = - |b. 6 8 
PORK, fresh; vest pieces, - . 6 7 
“© whole hogs, - - - 5 6 
Tidy fe. Se OO ee, eo 3 8 
MUTTON, . ee ee 2 8 
POULTRY, ---+-+- = 5 19 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - 10 18 
lump, best, - - - ' 1 20 
EGGS, - ---+e-+e-+--> 20 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - |bush 70 
Indian, do.- . - - 60 65 
POTATOES, new, - - - - 20 50 
CIDER, liquor, new - - - - |bbl.| 20) 2 50 
HAY, according to quality, + ‘ton.' 16 001 20 0 
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HMiseetlanics. 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 


SWEET to the soul the parting ray, 
Which ushers placid evening in, 

When with the still expiring day, 

The Sabbath’s peaceful hours begin ;— 
How grateful to the anxious breast, 
The sacred hour of holy rest! 








I love the blush of vernal bloom, 

When morning gilds night’s sullen tear : 
And dear to me the mournful gloom 

Of Autumn—Sabbath of the year ; 

But purer pleasures, joys sublime, 
Await the dawn of Holy time. 


Hushi’d is the tumult of the day, 

And worldly cares, and business cease, 
While soft the vesper breezes play, 

To hymn the glad return of peace ; 

O season blest ! O moments given 

To turn the vagrant thoughts to heaven! 


What though involved in lured night, 
The loveliest forms in nature fade, 

Yet ’mid the gloom shall heavenly light, 
With joy the contrite heart pervade ; 

© then, great Source of light divine, 
With beams etherial, gladden mine. 


Oft as this hallow’d hour shall come, 

O raise my thoughts from earthly things, 
And bear them to my heavenly home, 
On living faith’s immortal wings— 

‘Till the last gleam of life decay 

In one eternal Sabbath day ! 


aes 








A sovereign remedy for American distresses— 
proposed four and sixty years ago, and as much 
to be relied on as the best prescriptions of Hip- 
pocrates or Galen. 

1. When you incline to have new clothes, 
look first well over the old ones, and see if yon 
cannot shift with them another year, either by 
scouring, mending or patching, if necessary.— 
Remember a patch on your coat and money in 
your pocket, is better, and more creditable, 
than a writ on your back and no money to take 
it off—and when you must buy new clothes, let 
them, 1 beseech you, be the produce of your 
own country; they will keep you as warm, 
and, perhaps, last as long as the best pieces of 
cloth, manufactured in Great Britain. 

2. When you incline to buy any China ware, 
chintzes, India silks, or any such baubles, | 
would. not be so hard with you as to insist on 
your absolutely resolving against it; all I would 
advise is, to put it off, (as you do your repen- 
tance) till another year: and this, in some re- 
spects, may prevent an occasion of repentance. 

3. If you are now a drinker of punch, wine, 
ale, tea, or coffee, twice a day, drink them but 
once a day for the ensuing year. If you 
pow drink them but once a day, do it but once 
every other day. If you do it but once a week, 
reduce the practice to once a fortnight. And 
if you donot exceed the quanti you les- 
sen the times, half your expe these ar- 
ticles witl be saved. 

4. And lastly, when you intend to drink 
rom, fill the glass balf with water. If paper 
money in ever so great quantity could be made, 
no man can get any of it for nothing. Then 
the merchant’s old and doubtful debts may be 
paid and trading become sure hereafter, if 
not extensive. ; 


Miseries of Human. Life—Reing. prexailed 
upon by your friend, to accompany him to aidia- 





ner party, to which you have not been invited, | ed until it is the thirty thousandth part of a line 
and upon your introduction to the lady of the’ in thickness, and will cover fifty square inches ; 
house, she expresses her regret that her dining and each square inch may be divided into two 
room is so small, and immediately afterwards,| hundred strips, reaching more than one-eighth 
obliquely observes, with a but, that she can man-| part of a mile. The Bolognese were probably 





age very well, as her brother can sit at a side 
table. 2% 

Being invited.to a wedding dinner, when you 
have just discovered the inconstancy of your 
wife. 

In sharply turning a corner, coming suddenly 
in contact with a chimney-sweeper, who im- 
presses your white waistcoat and light coloured 
breeches, with very visible memorials of the 
rencontre. 

Receiving a bountiful splash upon your face 
and neckcloth, from a wheel of a heavily laden 
cart, suddenly dropping into a puddle of mud- 
water in a narrow street, and being forwarded 
by an audacious little butcher’s boy, who con- 
stantiy keepsa little before you, every now and 
then looking up and grinning in your face. 

Walking arm in arm with a man of fashion, to 
whom you have been recently introduced, and 
meeting with a vulgar acquaintance. 

To be obliged to listen to a sharp savage old 
maid, while she relates the scandal of the vil- 
lage, you not being acquainted with any creature 
in it except the narrattix. 

Asking a lady to permit you to look at a beau- 
tiful string of very small pearls, breaking it in 
two, scattering them over the floor, and crush- 
ing several under your feet, in endeavoring to 
collect them. 

In a cold night, tong legs, and a short camp ; 
bed. 

Sitting opposite to a man who sqitints, and an- 
swering him when he is addressing another per- 
son. 

Wishing to have an early breakfast, and the | 
kettle refusing, as if by fatality, to boil. 

Walking ina dark night, without lamp or lan-| 
tern, upon unequal ground. 

Calling upon a couple of dear domestic friends, | 
and never finding them at home. 

Fond of being your ofvn carpenter, attempt- 
ing to take off a lock, the screws of which have | 
rusted in their holes, and your screw driver per- 
petually slipping out of its bite. 

Tormented for a week with a severe tooth 
ache, going to a dentist, who draws a sound tooth 
next to the decayed one. 





‘ 


b  —— _] 

Curious Cause of War.—In 1005, some sol- 
diers of Modena ran away with a_ bucket 
from a public well, belonging to the state of 
Bologna. This bucket might be worth a shil- 
ting; but it produced a quarrel which was 
worked up into a long and bloody war. Henry, 
the King of Sardina, son of the Emperour Hen- 
ry the Second, assisted the Modenese to keep 
possession of the bucket, and he was made 
prisoner in one of the battles. His father, the 
Emperour, offered a chain of gold that would 
encircle Bologna, which is seven miles in com- 
pass, for his son’s ransom, but in vain. After 
twenty-two years of imprisonment, his father 
being dead, he pined away and died. Thig fa- 
tal bucket is still exhibited in the tower of the 
Cathedral of Modena, inclosed in an iron cage. 
The offer of the gold chain seemed a prodigious 
bribe, but there are many artists in London, who 
could make a very few ounces of. gold answer 


aware of the ductility of this metal, and were 
not to be duped into such a bargain. 


Franklin’s mode of lending Money.—I send 
you herewitha bill for ten louis d’ors. 1 do not 
pretend to give much.—I only lend it to you. 
When youshall return to your country, you can- 
not fail of getting into some business that will iy 
time enabie you to pay all your debts. In tha: 
case, when you meet another honest man in sim. 
ilar distress, you must pay me by lending this 


money to him, enjoining him to discharge the 


debt by a like operation, when he shall be able 


‘and shall meet with such another oppoden'ty. 


1 hope it may thus go through many hands before 
it meets witha knave to stop its progres#” This 
is a trick of mine for doing a good deal with a 
little money. I am not rich enough to afford 
much in good works, and so am obliged to be 
cunning and make the most of a litile. 

Mr Incledon being one day at Tattersall’s, 
when Suett, who happened to be there too, ask- 
ed him if he-was come there to buy horses’ 
** Yes,” said Incledon, * but what are you come 
here for? Do you.think, Dicky, you could telj 
the difference between a horse and an ass?" 


Oh yes,” said Suett, “ if you were among 


thousind horses I should know you immedi. 
ately.” 


A Receipt for producing pleasant dreams,—! 
A good-conscience. 2. Good health. 3. A free- 
dom from evil passions, such as envy, malice, 
and covetousness. 4. Out of debt. 5. A constant 
attention to business. 


The Fire-Side—Home must if possible be 
rendered pleasant to its master; and a wife 
should ever strive to appear amiable in the 
eyes of her husband. A man should come to 
his own fire side as a weary bird to its nest. not 
as a captive to his prison. 

—— 








FRUIT TREES, &c. 


AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. 

have for sale at their Nursery 
at Flushing, on Long Island, near 
=e New York, ; 

Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrubs & Plants, 
of the most approved sorts. 

The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally to 
the inoculation and engrafting of all their Fruit Trees, 
and purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 
Trees they order will prove genuine. 

Orders left with Mr ZesEDEE Cook, jr. No. 44 State 
Street, Boston, wiil be transmitted to us, and receiv? 
our prompt and particular attention. Catalogues will 
be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
the condition, &c. &c. that may be required, on appli 
cation to him. Sept. 4. 


——, 
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i> Published every Saturday, at TarEE Dorians 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firty CENTS. 





the purpose ; as a single grain can be hammer- 
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